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— We consider the subscribers of the ‘‘Kindergarten Messenger’’, whose 
addresses were sent us by Miss Peubody, as bona-fide subscribers to the “K. G. M. 
and N. #.””. Those who do not wish to remain subscribers, will please so 
inform us. 

Subscribers will confer @ favor by reporting any inaccuracies in the directions, 
should any occur. : ‘ 








— AT THE REQUEST of Miss Peabody we state, that the article 
on “The relation of kindergartening to Motherhood’,, which was 
credited to her, by mistake, in the April number, was written by 
Mrs. E. Powell Bond of “The Mothers’ Union”, in Florence, Mass. 
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Kindergarten Training. 
Closing Exercises of the Course—Seventeen More Child- Gardeners. 





It was an eminently refined and intelligent audience which was 
elie together in the upper school room of the Friend’s Building, 
ifteenth and Race streets, Saturday afternoon, to listen to the 
commencement essays of the latest normal class of Miss Ruth R. 
Burritt’s training school for Kindergarteners. The bright, airy 
room, with its Quaker look of spotless primness, the sunshiny day, 
‘the motherly, earnest, thoughtful faces of the women, and the sub- 
dued manner of the few men present, made one think of that meet- 
ing of the pilgrims in the upper chamber of the House Beautiful, 
which Bunyan tells about. The assembly was called to order by 
e Miss Burritt, who presided. She is the same who attached so much 
attention during the Centennial, at the kindergarten attended to the 
Women’s Pavilion. She is a tiny bit of a woman, not young, not 
beautiful, but with a face so full of earnest purpose, a soul so en- 
thusiastic, a will so indomitable and a spirit so energetic that one 
forgets, in watching her that the gray is beginning to come in her 


Grace E. Spiegle. Starting with that well-known fact, the restless, 
resistless activity of the little child, she showed clearly that the rea- 
son for this lay in the inherent nature of things, for man is at the 
beginning mostly physical and this physique needs development and 
will have it; hence it is as natural for the child to be constantly in 
motion as it is for it to breathe. Froebel, she said, not only recog- 
nized this fact in common with other thinkers and educators before 
him, but he was the first to make this spontaneous activity a means 
of cducation as well as of pleasure, which he did in his marches, 
ball games and movement plays. Louie Blatz followed, her paper 
treating of the “Moral and Religious Culture of Childhood.” She 
began by a reference to our criminal records and some statistics show- 
ing that those convicted of crime were for the most part ignorant as 
well as vicious. But since all breakers of the moral law are not con- 
victed, since dishonesty is found among the learned, too, and fraud 
and corruption are high in power in our land to-day, it would seem 
that education did not educate mankind out of evil, implying a 
fault here—a lack of moral and religious culture. This lack the new 
education supplies, training the child from its earliest years to con- 
sider and fulfill its duties both to God and man. The third essayist 
on the programme, Angelina Brooks, answered most clearly and 
pertinently the oft-put query. ‘Why is reading not taught in the 
kindergarten ?” This lady’s arguments were so logical, her conclu- 
sions so reasonable and her points so well put that certainly not one 
of that andience would ever ask the question again; and if they 
could not answer it as well as she did, they could at least give the 
gist of her reply, which was: “It is not that we are doing so little 
but that we are doing so much, that we decline to teach reading in 
the kindergarten.” The closing essay was by Lelia E. Patridge, 
and was upon “Woman’s Work in the World,” The idea developed 
was that God having created woman asa helpmeet for man, she 
had always striven to become such, and had sought through the 


hair, and the graceful outlines and fairer tints of former days have | ages of history her place and work in the world. What this is, or 


passed away. When the hum of many voices was silent she said : 
“It has frequently been asked by persons ignorant of the prin- 


rather, what this should be, is the perplexing problem of the present 
generation, which the kindergarten is destined to solve. The child 


ciples of the “new education,” What can there be in this system to | is to be the bond of peace and harmony between the two sexes, and 


study? Do persons need a course of training to prepare them to 


in the training of children—the men and women of the future— 


teach little children? In every other department of life preparation | according to this grand system, woman finds at last her true voca- 


fora special vocation is recognized. In nature all the organisms 
below man, from the smallest atom up to the “connecting link,” 
have found able exponents in such men as Tyndall, Humboldt, 
Agassiz and Darwin. 
God, of less importance? We think not. Thanks to a kind Provi- 
dence, in the person of Frederick Froebel,-the child, too, has its 
interpreter. 


tion, and because those so trained shall be perfectly developed and 
harmonious she shall accomplish what she has long sought—the ele- 
vation of the race. At the close of her essay the speaker addressed 


Is a little child, made in the very image of|a few parting words to her classmates and an expression of apprecia- 


tion to Miss Burritt for her wise and faithful teachings, and then, 


turning to Miss Elizabeth Peabody, the celebrated educator, through 
For of him may very truly be said, not since Jesus of | whose influence Froebel’s system was first introduced into this 


Nazareth lived upon the earth, taking little children in His arms and | couritry, who occupied a seat upon the platform, she said: “To our 
blessing them, has one so loved, so well understood and provided | venerable kindergarten mother whose white hairs are a crown of 


for the child and its childish needs. To so educate these little ones 
that they may fulfil their destiny—which is to return to God and 
dwell with Him forever—is the aim of Froebel’s kindergarten edu- 


glory, our grateful thanks are due, and we are glad and proud to 


belong to that large band who shall rise up and call her blessed.” 
Here followed a few words from Miss Peabody, explanatory of the 


cation. That we may, in our humble way, show you the means he| object of the association called “The American Froebel Union.” 


hee to accomplish this, is our object in appearing before you at this 
ur. 


Miss Burritt then dismissed the audience, and after glancing at the 


remarkably fine samples of kindergarten work displayed about the 


Then followed the essays, four in number; the first entitled} room, it filed down the stairs, and the Froebel commencement was 
over. 





“The Kindergarten the Basis of Physical Development,” was by 
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(For the New Education. ) 
Religion in the Kindergarten, 


\ By ELISABETH P. PEABODY. 


In what may be called the pre-intellectual era of a child’s 
life, while it is in the nursery, and on the way from the nursery to 
the school, (into which a child should never be put, till his moral 
consciousness has been developed by some coherent thinking, based 
upon experimental action of his own; and he can see differences, 
so as to choose between two opposite directions of action), Religion 
can not be intellectual exercise or perception of a creed ; butis ove 
in the form of spontaneous reverence und spontaneous generosity. 
Religious culture, therefore, at this season, consists in calling out 
these feelings, by manifesting to the child a certain respect, as well 
as great-tenderness and sympathy. Children are reverent and gener- 
ous before they begin to think (that is to reflect and compare) as the 
spontaneous response to being treated reverently and kindly. To 
treat them so, vivivies the germinal reverence and generosity which 
constitutes the individual soul in the process of being created to self- 
consciousness and consciousness of relaton to all life finite and in- 
finite, the life of the neighbor and the life of the Father of spirits. It 
follows that the adequate kindergartener must be reverent and gener- 
ous herself; and if she is not so, no amount of intellectual apprehen- 
sion of “things human or divine”, will qualify her to nurture the 
child’s religion. Only if she be reverent and humble before a divine 
ideal, can she rise in spirit upon the wings of song plunging into the 
unfound infinite (which is Emerson’s felicitous definition of prayer) 
at every touch of the beautiful and good; and at every experience 
of personal shortcoming ;° by songs of praise in the first place, and 
of contrition in the last; into which the children will follow her, with 
an enthv. asn that is unmistakable proof, that the human soul is most 
at home nd at peace, in religious aspiration. 

F .or this perfect effect, the kindergartener must see to it, that 
the l.ymns she teaches are purely emotional, and free from all the 
intellectual subtleties of the creeds. For the child begins with wor- 
shiping an “unknown God’’ with all his heart and might, long be- 
fore he can be said to have any mind ; though the growing intellect- 
ual apprehension of the “God in whom we all live and have our 
being,” wili alone enable him to complete the act of worship, “with 
all his 27nd,” which is to be done after the kindergarten era is 
passed, and differences of creed can be discerned, and historic evi- 
dence of God’s self revelation to all the nations of man be “declared.” 
The hymns thus purifled of all denominational -flavor, may be trusted 
to give that developement, which shall make a y7¢q/ basis for a sub- 
sequent legitimate self-assertion, combined with a self-forgetting gen- 
erosity which makes vital religion when connected. The religious 
culture of children ought to be begun, and in the case of all true 
mothers, is begun by them before children are old enough for the 
kindergarten, and the kindergartener may assume, that it has been 
begun, even if the children may not have a name or definite thought 
of God. For if they have been loved as mothers do love, disinterest- 
edly and for their own sake, it needs must have called forth a religi- 
ous tide of love from them, which is religious, because it feels in- 
finite. Froebel, in his most original and characteristic work (Der 
Mutter Spiel- und Koselieder) “Mother’s plays and kossetting songs”, 
has undertaken to interpret to the yet unconscious mother, this 
motherly instinct, in its origin and bearings; and the book makes 
a revelation of the principles of religious culture for the Kindergart- 
ener. The “Mother play”, set forth in this book, is a collection of 
those nursery plays, with the fingers and other parts of the body, and 
with the immediate surrounding of every child, that are instinctive 
with mothers and children all over the world, being not even nation- 
al, but human; and which Froebel therefore studied to sec what was 
their use and meaning, in order to make mothers, who are God’s 
first priests, understand their high office and execute his Fatherly 
purposes. In this unique book, the songs are set to appropriate 
music ; and each one is preceeded by a versified motto addressed to 
the mother suggesting the uses,—first to the body, then to the soul. 
and afterward to the mind of each little gymnast ; so that the atten- 
tion of the child may be fixed on something out of itself, correspond- 
ing to the life moving within itself. Now it is only a voluntary—or 








at least a willing actor—that will unite the outward and inward 


vitality ; and initiate an individual consciousness upon the bosom | 


of universal being: — “that eternal sea, which brought us hith- 
er,” of which individuals are travelers — but not transient ones, 
Each of the songs is illustrated by a picture, in which the child 
recognises images of his own being; little children playing the games 
amid the familiar objects that make a connected picture, producing 
especially with the help of the mother, a coherent thinking. 
The appendix consists of notes addressed to the mother, in which 
Froebel suggests to her a picturesque prattling with her child, 
connecting his sensuous impressions and instinctive action with 
animals and playmates; and bringing his surroundings into obvious 
relation with the child’s life. And, perhaps in order that she may 
sufficiently respect her own, as well as her child’s pleasure, in these 
nursery plays, Froebel suggests to the mother that higher symbolic 
meaning of the play; not that he would have the mother 
prematurely communicate them to the child in his games, and to 
complete the embodiment of its fanciful action; and so have the 
symbol in his memory to be filled with its spiritual contents, when 
the time comes for it to try its wings in the spiritual sphere. So, 
for instance, when the child “cries for the moon”, or the “light- 
bird” made on the wall by the reflection of a little mirror held in 
the hand; let the child try and measure its own powers ia relation 
to it.and see the limitation of his bodily powers, but realize the 
pleasure to be gained by “‘holding with the eyes’’ what no 
other of our powers can begin to grasp. Finally learning that the 
thinking power itself is more substantial than any bodily organ 
and intrinsically independent, transcending them all. The great 
desideratum for the nursery and kindergarten cause, in this country, 
is the publication of an adequate translation of this book. One 
exists in manuscript, and has been some time awaiting an enter- 
prising publisher. But being one of those books that must make its 
own audience (that is, which cannot be beforehand demanded, 
because it is in the van of progress,) it has been necessary to wait 
for such a publisher; and he should be encouraged and strength- 
ened by a subscription list, which, of course, it is difficult to get 
“‘on faith’. However, there is a nucleus made at last, mothers 
who have read the original, or have seen and used the manuscript- 


translation, are a unit in the cry of “Let us have it in English”. . 


The more names we can procure of persons who will buy a copy, 
the quicker we will decide to bring it out. And therefore we solicit 
those who can, to send us names. The German book costs more 
than three dollars; the American edition will cost rather less than 
more. It has fifty plates. Though Froebel wrote this book to 
instruct the mother, in the rationale of her own and her child’s 
instincts, and indeed, because of this, it should be thouroughly 
studied and brooded over by the kindergartener, who will thus get 
insight into the feeling of motherliness — which is God’s most subtle 
instrumentality for educating the human race; and which must 
quicken the work of all the educators. ; 

In the idea of even some trained kindergartners, the kinder- 
gartenwork is not sufficiently vital. It is a putting of the mind 
of the kindergartener, upon the child, instead of a cultivation 
of the germs of life in the child. Only the best trainers keep in view 
the truth, that the special training of the kindergarteners, 1s not so 
much the making of the schools of work, (as the several series 
of block-building, plane and stick laying, pea-work, modeling, 
weaving, sewing, folding, interlacing etc., though these are abso- 
lutely necessary to be at the finger’s ends, and to be appreciated in 
their bearing on the children’s intellectual development) as it 1s the 
appreciation of necessary conditions of vital growth, which can be 
learned only in the living book of child consciousness, as seen In 
a kindergarten in operation under the guidance of an adequate teach- 
er. One of the very best of Miss Burritt’s last year’s class writes to us 
what proves that she is not superficial. She says: “I realize that a 
training of six months is not adequate to the demands made upon 
the kindergartener who has any conception of her responsibility. 
It is not so much in the use of the gifts that I feel myself wanting, 
as in a certain nameless influence, which I believe a perfect kinder- 
gartener would exert on her pupils. I have hoped that experience 
would bring to me this one thing that I so much desire, aiming that 
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trustfulness on the part of my little ones that would insure a 
prompt and loving obediance. Have you not some word of wis- 
dom for me? It is to answer such demands, that we want an 
English translation of Froebel’s “Mother Play, and Cossetting.” 

The initial point of kindergartening is to call out just that 
“trustfullness’’ which is the vitality of religion. But I must 
defer till next month what more I have to say. * 





(For the ‘‘New Education’’.) 


Record of a Kindergarten Week. 


By Miss ELEANOR BEEBE. 





Monday—8d Gift. let the youngest children play as they 
like at first, after carefully uncovering the cube, while I dictate to 
the older ones, afterward I leave them, and, taking a box for 
myself I play with the little ones. Eddie does’nt like to build what 
we do. He always makes a barn with his box, with the cover 
for the door, and a fence with his blocks. I think best to let him 
make it till he tires of it, and joins us of his own accord, especially 
as he seems so absorbed in it, When I returned to the older ones 
Ella complained that Allie had consented to unite blocks, and then 
wanted them again. I found Ella asked the others to give her their 
blocks. then she did all the building. It didn’t occur to her that 
she was selfish in doing all the play herself. After I talked about it 
she willingly gave the barn and dog house up to be rebuilt accord- 
ing to the taste of the others, but did not want the hotel disturbed 
as it was a fine one, we all agreed to that. 

We play the games out of doors, as our room is so small. 
Just before going out Cora askedfi we might play “Busy Bee”. 
I said I was willing, if they would invent a play for it. 
So we discussed it carefully. They planned a close ring for the 
hive (next time we play it, I’ll remind them that a hive is generally 
square, and see if they can form a square instead of a circle) some 
children in the center would be bees in the hive, who fly out as we 
begin singing, and go to the plants and gather honey; then when 
we sing the humming chorus they return to the hive. When the 
song is ended they tell us what plants they like best to gather honey 
from, and what they will do with it. I shall tell them Mrs. Putnam’s 
story of “Buffy” soon and that will give them real facts to aid their 
imaginations. Cora invented most of the play. 

Tuesday. Cora wore a toy watch, which attracted every 
child’s attention, but she wouldn‘t allow any one to look at it. She 
annoys me often in that way, bringing books and toys, proclaiming 
it loudly, then refusing to let anyone enjoy them with her, She 
yields when I talk to her about it, but in a day or two repeats it. I 
can only hope that time, and the influence of some of my generous 
kind-hearted little ones will change her. She is bright and quick, 
but so selfish and unkind. In singing this morning her choice was 
“O see the snow is falling now”.—After singing it she said: “There 
isn’t any snow now, and its real warm. Then why do the children 
choose that now? I think they ought to choose something else.” 
“Why Cora you chose it yourself! they all exclaimed. I didn’t say 
anything, thinking her mortification the best reproof and remedy 
for her fault-finding habit. 

__ Square tablets to-day. I enclose a cube in them, then ask who 
will buy the top of a cube, the bottom, etc. Then, with my knife 
I play at cutting off each side carefully till all are cut off. It proves 
a pleasant way of impressing the connection between solid and sur- 
face. We made a picture of the stove with them and a part of the 
Pipe above the elbow. I see they are learning to attend carefully 
to dictation, and also to love order, for when they take 
up the tablets at the close of the play, they, of their own 
accord, put them in the box in neat little piles. They all drew 
busily, and asked to have their names written on their slates that 
they might continue their patterns next time. The younger ones 
drew standing or lying lines, one square long—some of the older 
ones are combining them—I told them to draw first their right, then 
their left, elbows, for the simplest combination: __| [__ then their 
Opposites, raising their arm to illustrate, if they did’nt see it readily, 


lying with legs pointing to the right, and to the left. Cora, Ella 
and Addie have united the elbow in the square, and now are form- 
ing pretty patterns of squars in various positions—I find this way 
more interesting to them, than the drawing so many vertical lines 
first, and they find the opposite much more easily too. 

Cora said there was a pretty pattern on their oil-cloth at home 
that she would like to try to make, so I let her take a slate and 
pencil home to try. She is growing to be observing and inventive. 

Eddie is forgetting self-rapidly. At first he wouldn't take any 
part at all, would’nt touch the blocks or papers. Now he is the 
most industrious and correct of the younger ones. He has a protec- 
ting way toward little Minnie and corrects her mistakes for her. He 
sang this morning for the first time. He is a slow, quiet child, and 
so shy that I must be careful, must not urge him or call attention to 
him. 

Lucy is very careless in her folding. Allie is not neat either, 
but she is slow and painstaking and does her best. Cora at first was 
extremely careless, and insisted on taking her work home, wether or 
no. Now she folds well and fast, and is so eager, that it is hard to 
induce her to stop at the right time. But I am delighted at her 
awakening love of work. Now I hope to keep her so happy 
and busy that her quarrelsome and unkind habits will be 
starved out. She gives me muchanxiety. She is so capable and 
shrewd that she will cause much unhappiness to herself and others 
unless she is helped now, out of her present condition. 

Wednesday. 1 have urged Cora to sing, as she knows the 
songs better than the others. I thought it would please her to be a 
help to me. But often since, she will not sing. This morning, in 
the “Star song”, she was one to represent the star replying to the 
child. After the first stanza I asked why she didn’t sing, she 
laughed and said “because she didn’t want to”, so I said Eddie 
might sing in her place. She said ‘I want to now”. I told her she 
might think, instead, if she hadn’t been unkind to us all. She in- 
sisted, but I wouldn’t let her sing. But I do think she is improv- 
ing. I’m sure that even two weeks ago she would have been very 
angry and have troubled me all the morning. She yielded quietly, 
and sang the next song. 

Stormy to day, only eight of my fifteen present. Ella’s mother 
thought she had better stay at home, but Ella said she yus¢ come. 

Sticks.—I gave each one five and dictated a dog-house, I 
have cut out some little paper animals, so they asked for the little 
dogs. I gave them blunt-pointed scissors, and yellow paper, to cut 
straws for the dogs’ beds. Cora wanted green, to make grass — 
Mattie wanted inch sticks.to make steps. Harry asked for some 
and made a hall to his house—Cora made a fence before hers, and 
steps, to climb a hill. After standing and playing “‘tic-toc old clock” 
for a rest, I gave them the wires and corkcubes: Most of them 
made rolling pins and dough-boards (the square) and I gave them 
wood-colored paper to cut covers forthem. Afterward Ella wanted 
to play, the corks were tiny blocks—like their third gift—so I let them 
build with them, while I pared the apples for lunch. Addie asked 
me to cut them into cubes, so I cut cubes, oblongs and squares, and 
when Addie served them, I asked them to tell me, which of those they 
received, were perfect and imperfect. They enjoyed this new way 
of serving apple. Weaving after recess. Bertie does’nt care for it. 
I gave him—and the rest of the little ones—mats with wide and 
narrow strips alternating, as I think they catch the idea of opposites 
more easily by them. I call his needle, threaded with a narrow strip, 
a little fish who must swim under the big rocks and over the little 
ones; threaded with the wide strip, it is a big fish, who can swim 
over the big rocks. He thinks that a funny play. 

As there were so few, I gave most of my time to Willie, ‘our 
baby”, as the children call him. He won’t be three years old, for 
three or four months yet. He has no idea of constructive play yet, 
but plenty in destructive play. He throws his blocks on the floor, 
breaks his sticks, scatters beads and destroys the bead-box. To-day 
I gave him a new box, deep, to prevent the beads spilling easily, and 
bright-red, hoping to please him with the color. I gave him red 
and blue beads (he has had only red before), He soon learned to 


tell them apart and strung a dozen, laughing over each one put on. 





thus “| [~. Some are making “stools”: {| upright, inverted, 


(Concluded on page 4.) 
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(Continued from page 3.) 

Could I give all my time to him, he would soon enjoy all the gifts, 
but as soon as I leave him to attend to the others, the destructive 
spirit posesses him again. With fifteen, of all ages up to seven, I 
can’t give him as much time as I would like. Being with the others, 
though, is educating him. He is better-tempered than when he be- 
gan five weeks ago. Though my work is harder for having my four 
little ones, yet it has a good influence on the older ones. Addie is 
a perfect little mother, so gentle to them and self-denying. Cora 
loves to pet them—and tease them too, and they don’t like her—but 
every child here will be the better for Addie’s sweet patient mother- 
liness. I sometimes have to take two of the little ones on my lap at 
once—always when I tell a story. 

Thursday—Wnile singing “Two Robin Redbreasts”, Cora 
made a nest of one hand and put the fingers of the other hand in 
for birds. That suggested to me a way of representing it. So we 
played, our bodies were trees, our left arms, held out, a branch, left 
hand a nest on the branch, then the little finger and the next one 
were little robins and the thumb another very fat little one. ‘The 
first-finger on these, was the mother-bird hovering them and 
the middle finger the big papa-bird, who sat on the edge of the 
nest and “sang merrily”. When we sing “‘I’ll try etc.” we heve 
the right hand in the air, moving the fingers, to show how they 
fly by trying. : 

The older ones had the 4th Gift to-day, the younger ones 
the 3d. The little ones made from the two chairs, Papa’s boots 
standing together after he has come home tired and put on his 
slippers. Then we turned them till the toes touched, took off the 
tops, and built a chimney at the back, then we each had a fire- 
place. I told them how people cooked with them before the age 
of stoves. They were delighted with the idea of a turkey, 
roasting, hanging by a string and twirling about, so I took the 
balls, fastened a thread in them, showed them how to twist the 
string, then they held the ball over the fire-place and roasted 
a turkey. The older ones became interested and asked that they 
might roast turkeys. I said yes, if they would ask the little ones 
to lend the balls, and could invent a fire-place with their oblong 
blocks. They planned several kinds all good. Then they wanted 
a fire. I gave them wax-balls for coal. Harry wanted wires for 
wood; Cora wanted a long wire for a poker and a short one for 
a match, and paper and more wires for kindlings. I furnished 
them all, then they played, build a fire and roast a turkey. 

After lunch, the oldest had bookmark-work. Some are beginn- 
ing crosses, over which they are very eager and happy. The little 
ones had papers and straws, and the others, not yet ready for book- 
marks, had beads and copper wire. I had them string one red, 
two blue, and three yellow beads. When the wire is full, they bend 
it into shapes, circles, squares, etc. “ : 

Friday. After singing “Happy every morning” Lucy 
suggested, that, at each table, the middle child cross hands and 
give them to its neighbors, and those at the ends give hands across 
to their opposite neighbors, thus making a circle. TI like to follow 
their suggestions if possible, so we sing it again shaking hands in 
time till after we had sung “Love is all uniting”. We have been 
talking about “Music in the Valley”, I tell them about one stanza 
each morning. After singing it, they say “Now please tell us more 
about music”, then I take up each line and tell them all I can 
think of in connection with it and ask their thoughts about it. 








I told them about “Music in our sorrow” and in “Our care” this 
morning, and they sang that part softly, then sang loudly and joy. 
fully the next line “Music in our gladness”. We are learning a 
Spring song. I simplified it some, nearly everything written for 
children needs that. One line I put in, is, “As on the green 
branches you're merrily swinging”, there, of their own accord they 
make the motion of Swaying branches with their arms. How they 
delight in active expression—and in amagery too. The line they 
like best is “I want you to unite the brooks with your fingers.” 

I am pleased with Mollie this week. Before she has been 
indolent and inattentive. She has had some of the Gifts in another 
kindergarten (?) where, she says, she was not told anything about 
them, but always played as she liked with them. So she has 
acquired the habit of sitting idly, wtth finger in her mouth, or 
twisting her hair. She has been quite busy to-day. 

When I criticised her carelessly drawn “chairs” to-day, she said 
she “was playing, they were worn out, just going to go to pieces,” 
Her answer was so good that I agreed to it, saying, “Well, lets play 
they must be put away in the attic and mamma has bought some 
pretty new ones and won’t you make them for me?” So she drew 
two, and they were the best drawing she has everdone. At lunch, 
after passing the orange, there were four pieces left. Six children 
said at once “I want apiece.” I said, there was’nt enough for six 
Cora said “Give it to me and Eddie?” Mattie said “Can’t you 
give it to me?“ “But the rest want some just as badly as you do — 
some one must give up, who can?” All said “I'll give up” except 
Cora. I told them, how glad I was to see so many willing to give 
up and asked, if they didn’t think the best way was to give-it to the 
younger ones, all agreed but Cora. Her sister was one of those wil- 
ling to give up, which seemed to make Cora angry. She broke out 
with “I'll bring a pop-corn ball and I won’t give you any, Mattie.” 
I said “why not, Cora?” “Because I don’t want to.” Then I lost 
patience and exclaimed “Cora, what does make you so selfish!” A 
very absurd question to ask a child—though t’was not really a ques- 
tion as I didn’t expect an answer—only the week expression of my 
discouragement and impatience. I wish for poor wayward Cora’s 
sake I had the gift of second-sight, then I could be prepared to do 
and say first what-was best for her. Now she takes me by surprise 
sometimes and my patience does not then rise to meet her vagaries 
with the right remedy. By and by, when I thought t’was all forgot- 
ten, she said quietly, “Sometime I’m going to put a chunk of lead 
down Matties back,” I said “would you like to have her put one 
down your back?” “No, but she can’t. I can run faster than she 
can.” “Does your papaever do unkind or teasing things to you?” 
“No” she said emphatically. “But he is stronger than you and can 
run faster, can’t he?” Yes” she said slowly. “Your papa is kinder 
to you because he is stronger than you, Cora, so you must be kind 
to Mattie, just because you are stronger and can run faster than she”. 
She seemed to understand the comparison. 

Clay to-day. Cora forgot her ill-feeling entirely and was very 
happy making a flower pot and a cube, her work is very good. 
Addie is verry slow and careful. Often she doesn’t get anything 
made as she isn’t easily satisfied. Her work must be nearly perfect, 
or she won’t keep it. She is Lucy’s opposite. I believe, clay is one 
of the best gifts for very young children. Willie likes it greatly. He 
holds it up to me and smiles very broadly. He can't destroy it 
and yet it yields to him. DENVER, CoLorapo, April roth. 
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(Continued, ) 

We have pointed out the importance of this last problem at 
birth, and, further on, will have to refer to it in connection with 
professional education ; but here, at the start, it is particularly de- 
sirable, .that teachers should know, that the anatomists and physiolo- 
gists have brought the question to the door of the school, therein to 
receive its most practical solution. 

A little attention to this problem discovers in it two factors, 
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primary organism and education. The effect of the latter is con- 
tinued by accoutumance, whose life-long and hereditary operation 
modifies the former. 

14. SYMMETRY IN TRAINING.—About organism: As circulation 
supplies the material for action, we must first consider the differences 
in the canalization of the arterial blood at its issue from the cross of 
the aorta in man and in animals, in order to find the exact position 
we occupy in regard to our modes of activity. In this respect, I 
have stated, that infants generally lie on their right sides. This re- 
clination, which is a primordial sequence of anatomical structure, 
soon becomes, in its turn, a cause of exaggeration of the structural 
inequality. In mammalia, the blood, gushing from the heart through 
the cross of the aorta, finds its way up by different system of emerg- 
ences. When the emergence of the cephalic arteries from the cross 
of the aorta is unique, and its upward canalization perfectly sym- 
metrical in its right and left bifurcations, as in the horse, the move- 

ments are swift and harmonious, the temper may easily become be- 
wildered, but the animal wiil fight well only for love and in self-de- 
fense. The same unique emergence, but with less concording bifur- 
cations, produces the equally swift but less symmetrical movements 
of the camel and its tribe. 

When the emergences from the aorta are two, lateral, equi- 
‘distant from the apex of the cross, and when they send out symmetric- 
al branches toward the fore limbs, the animal makes harmonious 
movements and is ambidexter, as the porpoise, the mole. 

When the emergences are again two, the left brachial unique 
and small, the right trifurcated for the brachial and for the two ce- 
phalic arteries, there are bouncing movements and _ war-instincts, as 
in the lion, the bear, the dog. A similar irregularity, with the ce- 
phalic arteries emerging nearer to the aorta, belongs to the wild 
boar. 

When the emergences are three, a central and a left one small, 
and the right one very large and quadrifurcated, there is a mixture 
of celerity and ferocity, as in the cat and some dogs; or an awk- 
wardness in celerity, as in the giraffe and kangaroo. 

When the emergences are three, one right and one left for the 
brachial arteries, and a main cephalic regularly bifurcated, as in the 
elephant, the movements are harmonious, and the organ of prehen- 
sion and dexterity is central and unique: the proboscis is the hand. 
The same vascular apparatus, to which is added another horizontal 
bifurcation of the cephalic trunk, belongs to the more unruly rhinoce- 
TOs. 

In man, as in the castor and chimpanzee, the emergences from 
the aorta are also three; but in reality the right one, the largest, 
soon bifurcates to form the subclavian and the carotid of this side, 
and to reestablish a sort of symmetry between the systems of ar- 
terialization of both sides. Thus, in man, the canalization of the ar. 
terial blood toward the head appears as a composite of the various 
systems of circulation of the mammalia ; not so symmetric as in the 
horse and elephant ; not so asymmetric as in the wild boar or kang- 
aroo, but yet irregular enough in the hematose of his two sides to 
make him one-side (generally right-handed) in his movements, and 
sometimes more ferocious than is consistent with his pretensions to 
Christianity and philanthropy. It would result from this anatomical 
survey that the more asymmetric is the hematose, the more irregular 
will be the movements and the more bloody the instincts. 

What will physiologists tell us in their turn? They present a 
more hopeful view of the case by demonstrating the action of educa- 
tion and of @ccoutumance, not only on the hematose, but through 
the modified hematose, on the very form of the vessels through which 
Itruns, and vice versa. The economists have proclaimed the half 
ofa great truth when they said “The supply creates the demand.” 

hysiologists may claim to have discovered the other half of this 
aphorism when we said, “The demand creates the supply.” Thus 
completed, this whole truth will rule the reciprocal husbanding and 
economy of circulation and activity. Now, a greater supply of 
blood to the left hemisphere incites this hemisphere to more brain- 
work, and the right side of the body to more muscular work ; but let 
the training of the left side of the body call for more blood, and the 
nght hemisphere will soon receive more blood and be better able to 























































but fact, since, in naturally left-handed persons, the arteries of the 
right side of the head, and those of the left side of the body, have 
been found to contain more blood than their opposite; and in proof 
that not only the quantity of the hematose is affected, but also the 
form of the vessels, by certain modes of activity, there are thousands 
of pathological specimens showing deformations of vessels produced 
in a very few years by the repetition of a movement, or by the con- 
stancy of a vicious attitude. 

15. APPLICATION TO EDUCATION. — From these facts, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are forced upon us : 

1st. The evidence that no system in our organism is so 
amenable as the circulatory system to primary deversity of structure 
and to secondary modifications, anomalies, even to anatomical mons- 
trosities, traceable to protracted exertions or attitudes. 

2nd. The inference that no other system of our organism is 
more modifiable by an early and well-planned training, and that, if 
man can be rendered more serviceable as a worker, more harmonious 
in his movements, more delicate and thorongh in his perceptions, 
and more kind and amiable in his family and social relations, it will, 
to a great extent, be through that part of physiological education 
which tends to equalize, on both sides of our hematose, the oxida- 
tion of the tissues and the evolution of heat by wstion, (from the 
Latin wrere, to burn, complemented in combustion. — See the 
Manuals of Clinical Thermometry.) 

Therefore we cannot begin too early that equal education of 
both sides of the body, which, to make an impression, naust also be- 
come an accoutumance. 

The tendency already noted of the new-born to lie on the right 
side must be prudently corrected; he has likewise to be carried in 
turns on the right and left arm; and when he makes his first steps, 
he must be held by both hands alternately. Then come the dualist 
exercises of the senses, which may begin by the tact, since children 
dearly love to feel themselves touched and tickled on both sides. 
The exercises of alternately hearing and listening with each ear come 
at the same times ; so those of changing the position of the child in 
relation to light, now to the left, then to the right, also horizontally 
to, or higher or lower than its angle of incidence ; both hands partic- 
ularly must be impartially educated to take hold and let go, to move 
at will or at command each articulation, exercises which differ from 
those to be farther described only by their special reference to ambi- 
dexterity. By these means may be restored to our race an inexpen- 
sive power, more permanent then steam, and equally applicable to 
mental and physical labor; a power, which, in many cases, can 
double the products, and which in all cases can save or economize 
the ordinary one-sided powers. By this restitution to our children 
of this natural capacity, many diseases and infirmities will become 
unknown or rare. For instance, the right hand would never become 
afflicted with the telegrapher’s, seamstress’s or writer’s palsy, if the 
lett hand could hold the needle or the pen when the right hand is 
tired. Another consequence of the restoration of activity to the left 
side of the body would be an increased activity in the circulation 
and functions of the right hemisphere. This would induce equal or 
substitutive mental operations from both hemispheres, by which more 
continuous learning and thinking could be accomplished; and the 
fatal consequences of excessive strain on the brain, hemorrhagy, 
embolism, and ramollissement would remain senile accidents instead 
of becoming the ironic rewards of young heroic efforts. And, more- 
over, by this even education of the two side-organs, and by the more 
equal hematose of the two side-circulations, which would follow, the 
human temper and passions would be harmonized and subdued to 
a point, which the mind cannot reach to-day, but whose social con- 
sequences cannot be overestimated. 

This is the part of the work to which anatomists and physiol- 
ogists invite the teachers. Not to repeat here my own appeals, and 
practice, which began with the first training of idiots, in 1837—38 ; 
it seems but yesterday, that the lamented Agassiz urged his pupils of 
Penikeese Island to become ambidextrous, if they wanted te become 
good naturalists; and that my illustrious friend, Brown-Séquard, 
proclaimed at his Lowell course of lectures the equal training of both 
sides in our children as an urgent necessity. Since this was written, 





assist or supplement the left in brain-work. This‘is no hypothesis, 





he delivered another lecture expressly bearing on this subject at the 
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Smithsonian Institution. No student of human nature can afford to 
ignore this beautiful conceps of his: Have we two brains ? 

This training, contrary to habits, tradition and heredity, must 
begin almost with life itself; if-not in the cradle, in the infant-school 
at the latest. But to undertake it, it is necessary to understand the 
place it occupies in the general plan of physiological education ; 
there is a place for it in the series we have just surveyed, and prior 
to that, as we will presently show. 

We will not stop to describe the gymnastics, which particularly 
inure the bones and enlarge the muscles; not only because their 
description is entirely foreign to this work of either minute analysis, 
or generalization, but because their operations appear, in our physiol- 
ogical plan, subordinate to those of the nervous system in this wise. 
The education of the muscular system is founded upon the nerve 
property to contract muscles; of contractions to repeat themselves ; 
of repetitions to be amenable of rhythms; of rhythms to incite imita- 
tion ; of imitation to provoke like movements in other people, or in 
the other side of the same body: a whole series of functions, con- 
tractility, automatism, imitation, dualistic symmetry, which have to 
be developed to the rank of working capacities. 

Let us add to this the elements of the education of the senses 
the training of the faculty of speech; that of the art of receiving, 
storing, and expressing impressions, which is the natural gift of in- 
fants ; and we will not need books to fill up the emptiness of our 
teaching, till the child is at least seven years old. 

CHAPTER V. 
Of The Senses. 
Seat of Sensation; Training of Special senses; Nature of impressions; Teaching 
with plry things; Object-lessons; Training through physiological culture. 

16. OF SENSATION. — The training of the special senses rests 
ex aeguo with that of contractility, at the treshold of the infant- 
school. 

It should be said that a large place was given to it in the 
section of education at Vienna; but it would give support to the 
dangerous opinion that “to educate through senses” is the same 
thing as “to educate the senses themselves”. For though it cannot 
be denied that by the former process the senses are indirectly more 
or less improved, it is true, nevertheless, that they will hardly ever 
receive from it the accomplished powers of perception, and of trans- 
ference of images to the sensorum, which would accrue from a 
gradual and truly physiological training. If we needed a proof that 
the education of the senses has never been done — except by J. R. 
Pereire, for the special sense of hearing in the deaf-mutes; by Hany 
for the sense of touch in the blind; by Itard, for the savage boy 
found in the forests of the Aveyron; and by some more recent 
teachers of idiots — unless empirically through object-lessons and 
automatic exercises, we would find this, proof in the Welt-Yus- 
stellung, where there were'so many means by which the sense 
of sight could be improved, and not a single one to be applied to 
the training of the sense of tuch. This reservation being made, we 
acknowledge the quantity, variety, and value of the objects gathered 
to please and mstruct children through their senses, and to employ 
their activity by some hand-work or play. These objects could not 

be arranged, for the reason assigned, above, in any order corres- 
ponding to each sense, nor to the ideal they satisfy in the child, as 
wonder, curiosity, imagination, and causality; but they were seper- 
ated as school-appliances and play-things (jouwjou.x) ; and also by 
nationalities, the latter category offering occasion for curious remarks. 
Before indulging in some of them, let us signalise a tact which 
dominates all others in the use cf objects for educational purposes. 

When sensations penetrate through the peripheric nerves, they 
are directed sometimes by a self-impulse, and oftener by an external 
one (as a teacher) toward the sympathetic, or toward the brain ; 
and though these directions cannot be said to be absolutely exclusive 
one from the other, one of the two may be rendered so prevalent 
that it is phisiologically true that in one case they are felt, and in 
the other they are analized. At this point of recipience of im- 
pressions, it is of the utmost importance, in order not to commit an 
irreparable mistake, to understand well the nature of the impressions 
to be made, and the psycho-physiological aptitude of a child to 


receive them. In regard to the nature of the impressions, some 
phenomena are better appreciated by our sensitiveness and others by 
our sensitiveness and others by our judgment. A child, misled in 
this, will hardly ever be able to retrace his steps in the right path, 
particularly if he has been directed to reason what he ought to feel. 
In regard to the aptitudes of the child, his capacity for receiving 
sympathetic impressions is anterior to that for forming rational 
judgments; and if he is provoked to reason his impressions before 
he has been allowed to be sympathetically moved by them, his 
emotional apparel will be retrenched from the circulation of im- 
pressions before he has been allowed to be sympathetically moved 
by them, his emotional apparel will be retrenched from the circula- 
tion of impressions; and what may appear later as his own feelings 
will be others’, implanted in his head, as he himself would plant cut 
flowers in sand and call the collection his garden. 

17. OBJECT-LESSONS. — In the hope that these remarks will 
help us to comprehend how playthings act in education, let us now 
speak of joujoux. 

At first sight, such a vast array of playthings as was spread on 
the Prater left the impression of silly sameness. A second look dis- 
covered in them prrticular characters, as of national idiosyncrasies; 
and a closer examination showed that these puerilities had sense 
enough in them, not only to disclose the movements of the mind, 
but to predict what is to follow. 

The Chinese and Japenese toys are innumerable, as was to 
have been expected. They have in common a mingling with real 
life, and appear, at least to the writer — a barbarian — profoundly 
mortised into the system of education of both peoples; so much so, 
that it seems impossible — for the same barbarian — to establish a 
line of demarcation between their playthings and their object- 
lessons, and particularly between the images made to cultivate 
humor, to excite interest, to spread ideas and criticisms, to educate 
directly through the accompanying text; the whole forming a solid 
bulk of toys, preying on the mind, when pleasing the senses. In 
other respects, their toys are more unlike than we were prepared to 
find them. Taken in a block, how much brighter are the Japenese 
toys! Relieved in gold and the gaudy colors of the Breughels, their 
dolls, single, oftener grouped, are absolutely saucy, rollicking as on 
a spree of good humor and haughtiness; but how much more sober 
in colors, meek in demeanor, and comprehensive in mien are the 
Chinese, who look so wise, and are willing to tell you all that their 
personal experience of sublunary troubles has taught them! We 
have not often seen, in the Chinese toys, these incitations to an 
awakening of curiosity for natural phenomena which characterise 
the Japenese. In this latter, the application of the natural and 
mechanical forces to produce a striking effect upon the imagination 
of children cannot fail to determine the taste of the next generation 
toward physical sciences. Meanwhile, the Chinese’ favorite joujoux 
remain. theatrical scenes, where the family is treated 4 la Moliére. 
If toys mean anything, these tell us that Peking is the Paris, and 
Yokohama will soon be the London or New York of the East. 

For fear that we may not find a more appropriate place, we 
will here confess a predilection for the material art of these eastern 
people in manufacturing things to be used by children. First, 
their play-books are of a paper whose tint does not offend the eye, 
and whose toughness resits ill-usage; in book-form, but without 
stiffness; or in scroll-form, like the Jewish, they can be roughly 
handled among ruder playthings. Next, we profess a true enthu- 
siasm for the beauty, adherence, and softness of the colors and 
varnish employed in their book-toys, object-toys, }‘animal-toys, 
human-toys, godly-toys ; and appreciate the more the fastness of 
their paint, when remembering to have in our infancy seen a brother, 
sister, and self tattooed with the colors of dolly ; or older, to have 
attended to children sick or dying from the ingestions of the poison- 
ous pigments of toys. 

Persia, too, sent beautiful joujoux,* from which can be inferred 
a national taste for music, since most of their dolls are blowing in 
some instruments. They stand in groups, like our itinerant German 
performers, but, unlike these latter, gorgeously dressed, 

Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, have sent no dolls. Do they make 
none, under the impression, correct in a low state of culture, that 
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dolls for children become idols for men? But Finlanders and Lap- 
landers, who are not troubled with such religious prejudices, give 
rosy cheeks and bodies as fat as seals to the dolls which teach their 
children how happy and healthy one may be in a paradise of ice 
and blubber. 

I looked in vain at Vienna for playthings of American manu- 
facture. Is it to say that aJl ours are imported ? certainly not. The 
American toys justify the rule we have found good elsewhere, that 
their character both reveals and prepares the national tendencies. 
Here, the toys refer the mind and habits of children to home econ- 
omy, husbandry, and mechanical labor ; and their very material is 
durable, mainly wood and iron. 

In wood are manufactured all the necessaries of miniature 
house-keeping: The wooden-buckets, chairs, sofas and other 
scroll-work are unequaled any where in delicacy of shape and fresh- 
ness of color; and the tall pine, never before looked in the vastness 
of Indiana, must hear its pith ring for joy, under the stroke of the axe, 
which prepares its coming into thousands of new lives among lively 
children. And now, Connecticut and New-Jersey are already famed 
for their founderfes of pygmy stoves, safes, plows, presses, imple- 
ments, and electric or steam machineries, who by thousands are 
issued every afternoon from the powdered charcoal floors. For 
ductility, softeness of contours, precision, and fire-coloring they 
defy all competition. Half a million worth of these toys has been 
exported in 1877; and their home consumption is valued at several 
millions of dollars. But this value is microscopic compared to the 
value of good habits which they inculcate in our children compared 
to the flimsy aspirations incubated by soldiers-toys, lewd dolls &c. of 
foreign manufacture. 

So, from childhood, every people has its sympathies expressed 
or suppressed, and set deeper in its flesh and blood than scholastic 
ideas. , 

To make a long story short—for what a pretty and philosoph- 
ical book could be written on toys alone—let us now see those 
brought to the Danube from both sides of the Rhine. 

The French toy represents the versatility of the nation, touch- 

ing every topic, grave or grotesque, intentional agent of sympathetic 
education. Paris was once the arsenal of infantile arms and armors ; 
now from Berlin come the long trains of artillery, regiments of lead, 
horse and foot, on moving tramways; but from the Hartz and the 
Alps still issue these wooden herds, more characteristic of the 
feelings of their makers than of the instincts of the animals they are 
intended for. France, no less true to her old love, has made dolls 
for the western world since Henry IV. brought them from Florence 
with their persecuted and famished makers. But will she keep even 
that superiority with rulers who say they have not yet killed work- 
men enough—must make another saignee, &c.? Her doll-makers 
were the initiators of fashion for the world. If they are killed or 
scattered, where will the genius of tast in handicraft settle ? 
__ This art of the artisan, ars vulgaris, possibly, not certainly 
inferior to, but more extensive than, the deaux-arts, is taught 
from the cradle, with toys at first, and by graduations commens- 
urate to the genius of childhood. The children who have no toys 
seize realities very late, and never from ideals. The nations rendered 
famous by their artists, artisans, and idealists have supplied their 
infants with many toys; and as there is more philosophy and poetry 
in a single doll than in thousands of cherished books, let us see 
how this dispised thing, a doll, a toy, a joujou, acts so important 
a part in human destinies. 

_ Toys are intermediate ineans of experience between the great 
realities of life and the smallness of the child. Things in general 
are so disproportionate to his stature, so far from his organs of pre- 
hension, so much above his horizontal line of vision, so much 
ampler than his immediate surroundings, that there is, between him 
and all these big things, a gap to be filled only by a microcosm of 
playthings, which give him his first object-lessons. In proof of 
which let him see a lady richly dressed, he hardly notices her; let 
him see a doll in similar attire, he will be ravished with ecstasy. As 
if to show that it was the disproportion of the sizes which unfitted 
him to notice the lady, the larger he grows the bigger he wants his 





But before he reached this point, 
We mean if they were offered with due 
regard to his development ; if they were not at the outset prema- 
turely used to educate the senses; and if the natural play of the 
child’s emotional impressions had not been interfered with by peda- 


ery, and onward with realities, 
toys did him good service. 


gogic reasonings. If these, and other like blunders of eagerness, 
blended with stupidity, have been avoided by the toy-givers, the 
infant will have received from his toys these affective emotions of 
pleasure or pain, of sense of harmony or discordance, of love or 
antipathy, which will characterize, as a baptism, his awakening 
moral-self. 

And to obtain this incalculable boon, what is needed? Let 
him alone with his toys, and watch, and guess, if you can, by what 
inroads and outroads the communion between the doll-and the child 
is accomplished. The fullness of heart, and thankfulness for a 
bright present, make room for the calmer sense of ownership which 
a child identifies with manual possession. He does not understand 
the zdea of property, but feels it in his grasp; he never experi- 
enced this feeling about his garments; but the universe of children 
covet his toys, they shall not have them; he grows serious. Once 
his possession assured, the child endows it with all the qualities of 
an ideal, and devotes himself to it as to a reality. True to this sym- 
pathetic conception—though his mind knows it to be false, he— 
who never before looked into the futnre—opens this blank book of 
human imagination, and writes on it all sorts of contingencies, of 
which the toy is the magic spring and center; if a dog, they go 
hunting together ; a cottage, it is filled with playmates ; a cart, it is 
made to run; a horse, to ride ; hima hen, to lay eggs; paper 
flowers, to blossom ; wax fruit, to ripen; dolly won’t learn, is pun- 
ished, gets sick, dies, has impressive funerals, &c. Softened by the 
diversity and sincerity of these emotions ; needing a partner in some 
of these plays, and wishing to judge of others at a distance, the 
child relaxes his grasp, and consents, for love, sympathy, or other- 
wise, to let a brother play with Azs things ; the door of generosity is 
ajar, an opportune example of your own liberality, without ostenta- 
tion, will throw it wide open. ‘Thus, this world of toys suscitates in 
the child a corresponding world of emotions and a cyclopedia of 
ideas. ‘Take away the doll, you erase from the heart and head 
feelings, images, poetry, aspiration, experience, ready for applica- 
tion to real life. The Egyptians would not suffer the dead to retire 
forever without their dolls; must we not be as merciful to our in- 
fants ? 

But soon, for our child, the plaything deteriorates, or, compared 
to newer ones loses its prestige ; is looked upon coldly, then skep- 
tically. What is it after all? To form it, how do the pieces hold 
together? And how is he to know but by taking them apart? Away 
they go. The mystery is solved, but the poetry of the toy is gone. 
Now for the reality. Having learned by the destruction of his 
toy that things are made of parts, he is ready to distinguish in objects. 
their parts and properties, and to take systematic object-lessonss 
Here the teacher must bear in mind that cramming with objects is 
as bad as with books. Before making some remarks on these les- 
sons, this disquisition on toys must be excused upon the plea that 
they speak to the feelings when the mind is not yet open to reason ; 
that books cannot teach what toys inculcate ; that the nations who 
had the most toys had, too, more individuality, idealism, and hero- 
ism; and that if you tell what your children play with, we can tell 
what sort of women and men they will be. Then let us have toys 

instead of books, in the Physiological Infant-School; and let this 
Republic soon make the toys which will raise the moral and artistic 
character of her children, as much as the toys of the South Ameri- 

cans have lowered their race by the substantiation of base, bigoted 
and bloody instincts. ‘This is not all we have to say aboui toys, 
dolls, images; but the rest will come more appropriately in another 
part. If we have helped to restore to playthings their place in 


education — a place which assigns them the principal part, in the 
development of human sympathies — we can now put in the hands 
of children the objects whose impressions will reach their minds 
more particularly. 

In the Infant-School, object-lessons will present themselves 





toys, till, when his wish reaches to life-sizes, good-by to the trump- 





under two aspects: that of studying and that of making objects. 
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To study objects is to observe their arrangement and their 
properties, as form, color, odor, movement; to learn their actual 
usage ; and to infer their possible applications. 

To make an object is to select the parts, or attributes, which 
enter in it; to put them in due rapport, and the whole in suitable 
or working order. : 

One of these lessons complements the other; they represent 
the Janusaspect of our knowledge; nothing is thoroughly known 
if not learned by that double process; but double does not mean 
confounded ; the physiological teacher will keep them distinct, yet 
use them by opposition, because his aim is not only to give object- 
lessons, but to develop, now one function, now another; primarily 
aiming at-personal development, secondarily at knowledge. In the 
physiological school, the observation of objects will particularly be 
subservient to the training of the senses, and the making of ob- 
jects will mainly be regulated by the wants of the hand to execute, 
and of the mind to conceive ideals; therefore confusion between 
the. two process.becomes impossible. 

Such-is, at this point, the programme of the infant physiological 
school. It embraces the direct and special training of each sense, 
and the reflex training of the mind, and of the creative activity 
through the senses. 


To unfold this curriculum, we shall be obliged sometimes to 
sacrifice the unity of its plan to the multiplicity of the details to be 
brought into relief. At other times we may not be able to forcibly 
mark, in their places, the mental connections of the plan; for, as 
man is a unit, every part of him, or function of his, which we con- 


‘cate the senses, directly, singly or collectively. 





sider separately, by a modus loquendi, is intimately connected 
with all the others by the modus vivendi, and the reader has to 
reunite what the writer has to dissect. In the present juncture, for 
instance, he will have to connect what has been said of the sympa. 
thetic—not as a regulator of nervous action between the viscera, but 
as a center of impressions as far back as the foetal period—with what 
he will have to say of the education of the senses. Another 
necessity of the subject will be that, after explaining the elements 
of the education of the senses, and their bearing on the functions 
of the mind and of ‘useful contractility, which properly belong to the 
infant-school, the force of the idea may oblige him to carry it into 
the special schools, where the teaching rests almost entirely on the 
training of one sense; in the primary, and sometimes into the 
higher and professional schools, in order to demonstrate now, from 
the cultivation of the roots—ganglia of the sensory nerves—bronch, 
in all directions, skill and creative genius. 

Here must be brought prominently the idea already expressed, 
that one thing is to use the senses in education, and another, to edu- 
This distinction 
brings us back to the primogeniai fact, that the Ancients were great 
masters in mascular gymnastics. It is but recently that the training 
of the senses has been made the aim and object of education. It 
was begun, not to improve the general education, but to fulfill 
special indications in the education of children afflicted with sen- 
sorial deficiencies, namely the deaf-mute, the blind, the idiot. To 
operate the transference of the methods, of training the senses 
of these unfortunate into the infant physiological school, we must 
first study these methods. (To be continued.) 








Summer Kindergarten Training Class 


Ohio Central Normal School, Worthington, 0. 
Will open April 15, 1878. 


This class is especiall 
teachers who cannot afford to lay aside teaching 
during an entire school year. 
may come here with their children, as many have 
already done, to combine study with pleasure, profit, 
and economy. 
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Prescription and Clinic Record 
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100 pp. flexible cloth cover, convenient for 
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